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THE NEWSLETTER OF THE INTER-UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE ON THE SUPERIOR STUDENT 


ICSS HONORS DIRECTORS CONFERENCE 


On June 20-23, 1961, directors of twenty- 
two Honors programs in state universities 
held a conference in Boulder. Its purpose 
was explained in the introductory address 
of the ICSS Director. The following re- 
port on the ICSS is based on his remarks. 


ICSS 1961 


Four years ago in June 1957 the first con- 
ference on Honors was held at the University of 
Colorado. 

We began then with a basic assumption that 
excellence is as much achievable in the public 
sector of our vast system of higher education as 
in its private sector. This was originally an 
article of faith, an educational hunch, with very 
little in the way of works and deeds. Today it is 
a matter of faith and works combined. We can 
now point to a considerable range of Honors 
experience in the form of a multitude of Honors 
programs of a new sort in four-year tax-supported 
institutions of higher learning. Our original in- 
sistence on the urgency of such effort to safe- 
guard and enhance quality. seems to have been 
vindicated. 

The recent Conference of Honors Directors 
was our sixth. Like the first, it was general and 
national in its scope. Its aims were twofold: to 
pool experience on problems facing Honors 
directors and to hold conversations on research 
and evaluation of programs with three dis- 





tinguished members of the SSRC Com- 
mittee on Personality Development in 
Youth. The results of this latter dis- 
cussion, to which more than half of the 
conference was devoted, will, we hope, 
bolster the faith with which we started 
out and lead us tc a deeper grasp of the 
substance and aims of Honors programs. 

In addition we explored the problem 
of the future of the work so far under- 
taken by the ICSS. What comes next 
after July 31, 1962, when our Carnegie 
grant comes to an end? A committee of 
the conferees made recommendations to 
the ICSS Executive Committee which 
then considered the problem in a post- 
conference meeting. The results are re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue.’ 


After three and a half years of effort, 
what do we seem to have accomplished? 

1. We have alerted major institutions 
of higher learning in the country (with 
special attention to the four-year tax- 
supported ones, but including interested 
private ones ) to the need for identifying 
their abler students and providing special 
programs for them. This has been done 
by visits, a newsletter and other publica- 
tions, correspondence and conferences. 
We have advocated well-conceived con- 
tinuous four-year Honors programs both 
for liberal arts colleges and professional 
schools to help institutions build “nuclei 
of quality” and curricula of excellence. 
The characteristics of the programs we 
advocate have been summarized in our 
15-point statement on features of a full 
program.” 

Our Inventory* reveals that out of 196 
Honors programs described therein, 120 
programs (66 public and 54 private) 
have been inaugurated since 1957. Twen- 
ty-three out of 38 additional programs, 
then in committee, were also in public 
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institutions. Since the publication of the 
Inventory we have learned of 35 other 
programs, bringing the total to more 
than 230, of which 120 are in public 
colleges and universities. 

We have alerted all of these institu- 
tions to the problem of the erosion of 
talents—our failure to engage our best 
students and meet their expectations. 
We have stressed the need to challenge 
and halt academic inertia, to end the 
humdrum routines of mass undergrad- 
uate education as a betrayal of all stu- 
dents, not merely of the best. We have 
warned against the standardization of 
curricula and the threat of still more of 
this by the explosion of numbers and of 
knowledge, the pressures for specializa- 
tion, and the subordination of under- 
graduate teaching to the predilections of 
graduate schools. 

To counter these trends we have ad- 
vocated Honors programs of a sort dif- 
fering from the tradition of Honors in 
the private sector. The latter can best be 
described as a pattern of “junior-senior 
departmental - independent study - senior 
thesis.” We _ stressed in its place 
continuous flexible four-year Honors of- 
ferings, the need for more effective in- 
terdisciplinary approaches in coexistence 
with improved departmental programs, 
so that all programs will consist of gen- 
eral as well as departmental Honors. We 
have also hammered at the need for 
closer liaison with the high schools and 
with the junior colleges, with the profes- 
sional schools and with the graduate 
schools. Our Honors conception has 
therefore moved on towards the all-uni- 
versity approach, now exemplified in 
more than 25 institutions. Another 15 
have programs in more than one campus 
unit. In addition there are 21 programs 
in engineering, 5 in business and 18 in 





education schools and colleges. There is 
current pressure for a conference on 
Honors in education. 

2. We have served as a clearing house 
of information for programs and the 
ideas relevant to them. We have sought 
to distil growing experience and make 
it continuously available. 

3. We have published 28 issues of 
THE SUPERIOR STUDENT. These 
have been available without charge to 
members of faculties, usually carefully 
selected among the most active partici- 
pants in Honors programs. The mailing 
list is at present over 9,000. Back copies 
have been kept in supply and sent to 
those requesting them. 

4. We have held five conferences un- 
der the auspices of the ICSS, attended 
by representatives of 213 institutions. 

5. Since December 1956 the ICSS staff 
and Executive Committee have made 
over 230 visits to campuses. 

6. We have maintained liaison with 
major national and regional educational 
organizations and learned and profession- 
al associations. 

7. We have participated in many state 
and national conferences. State confer- 
ences on Honors programs have been 
held in South Dakota, Michigan and 
Ohio. Portions of other state and re- 
gional meetings, such as that of the 
Pacific Northwest Conference on Higher 
Education, have been devoted to Hon- 
ors. Metropolitan area and state con- 
ferences are being planned in coopera- 
tion with us. 

8. We have explored the question of 
research and evaluation on the goals, 
methods and achievements of programs.‘ 

9. Also related to our effort is the fact 
that small private liberal arts colleges 
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have received a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation to set up the College Com- 
mittee on Outstanding Students. The 
ICSS participated in its conference, held 
last April.° 

10. The NSF has manifested interest in 
the science and social science aspects of 
our work. It has aired the possibility of 
funding certain types of Honors effort 
in these areas. 


In short, we have not remained con- 
tent with the customary rhetoric of good 
intentions; we have insisted on doing 
something and on learning by doing. 
We have helped launch a multitude of 
programs, canvassed a wide range of 
new practice and started a promising 
debate about the contrasts between old- 
er and newer conceptions of Honors 
content, methods and objectives. 

As programs have become established 
we have recognized that in Honors, too, 
there is danger of an “Honors lockstep,” 
that there are pathologies of excellence 
to be detected and avoided—undue 
smugness and complacency that leans on 
past achievements, elitism and over-seg- 
regation of the best, types of over-spe- 
cialization and over-generalization, the 
multiplication of mere devices and hur- 
dles and the mere reshuffling of grade 
criteria. We have learned that our task 
is the creation of an effective and visibly 
motivating climate of intelligence and 
imagination in the undergraduate scene 
—an esprit and a style appropriate to the 
fullest engagement, an atmosphere that 
will release the disciplines into the quick 
of the good student’s life, that will en- 
courage and foster an intuitive as well 
as an analytic dimension and keep the 
disciplines from becoming “cribb’d, cab- 
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in’d and confin’d.” We believe that it 
is a convergence of intangibles like these 
that must be nurtured as well as the re- 
quirements of rigor and precision. 

It is thus that Honors promises to be- 
come a powerful way of improving the 
whole curriculum, a source of ferment 
in the campus, and a challenge for all 
students and faculties, a catalyst for 
quality. Its impact is not to be conceived 
as limited to those selected. 

But we do not regard our work for 
Honors as something nearing its culmina- 
tion, definitively demonstrated, no longer 
experimental. A fully mature theory and 
practice on a scale appropriate to our 
educational problems is far in the offing. 

Indeed, as programs develop mo- 


mentum it is natural that we should face 
more and deeper problems. Quality be- 
comes a Pandora’s box of challenges, 
surprises, difficulties. Our deliberations 
at this conference revealed some of 
them—problems of faculty participation, 
values and ends, selection and retention 
of students and faculty, departmental 
and interdepartmental content and 
course organization, all-university Hon- 
ors programs, women in Honors—to men- 
tion only very broad categories. There 
is much yet to be done. But who will do 
it, and through what form of support 
and direction? What seems to be called 
for now is a systematic national effort by 
some agency capable of advancing Hon- 
ors at all levels of higher education. 


Problems of Honors Programs 





Some Dilemmas and Failures 
Report on the Opening Conference Sessions 


J. W. COHEN 


One half of the Conference was de- 
voted to the discussion of current prob- 
lems of Honors programs. A committee 
of conferees under the chairmanship of 
Rhodes Dunlap also prepared a report 
on those problems on which assistance 
from social science research seemed most 
needed. Most of the considerations cov- 
ered in the various sessions and in the 
committee’s report are incorporated in 
the following account. 


Honors programs have always had an 
early history of battle. Programs are 
first and foremost upsetting innovations 
which must win their way in the teeth 
of opposition, overt or covert. They must 
run against prevailing tides of academic 
habit, be these old and established de- 
partmental vested interests, indiscrimi- 
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nate empire-building, urgent administra- 
tive and budgetary imperatives, ‘aca- 
demic marketplace’ preoccupations; or 
decorous currents of accommodation, 
compromise, or sweet ineffectuality; 
faculty busyness, indifference, or eccen- 
tricity; minds wedded to long obsolete 
Honors approaches; or student grade 
competitiveness or narrow vocation-or- 
peer-group-oriented mentality. 

All of these are in one way or another 
challenged. Many people must be won 
over to understanding or otherwise per- 
suaded—no casual thing for those who 
undertake the complex tasks of an Hon- 
ors council or an Honors director. Their 
allies are usually at first only the new 
Honors students themselves and some 
dedicated teachers and administrators. 
Today a still stronger ally is the awaken- 





ing academic and national sense of wide- 
spread neglect and waste of abilities and 
the need to salvage them. 

When initial skirmishes and final fac- 
ulty approval have been won and a pro- 
gram settles down to its real work, it 
wins new allies for a considerable time. 
Its power increases. It has effects. But 
with passing years new dangers to its 
effectiveness can arise. Complacency 
can set in. Energies can flag. How then 
maintain the pristine vigor and single- 
mindedness? How overcome the conse- 
quences of some initial moves that 
turned out to be mistakes? How prevent 
the settling into Honors routines and 
the loss of the earlier will to criticize 
and experiment anew? Imperative tasks 
pull out some of the best Honors faculty 
and equally good replacements are not 
always at hand. Needed budgetary ex- 
pansion often comes hard. As Dean 
Prentice of Swarthmore said at the 
CCOS conference last April, “whatever 
it be that works well, you find you have 
to reexamine it again every three or four 
years.” This is particularly true in the 
Honors program whose demands are for 
constant expansion towards further de- 
partmental and interdisciplinary adven- 
ture and, in large institutions, toward 
the inclusion of schools other than the 
liberal arts and sciences. 


It is no surprise that at the opening 
session of the Conference, the discussion 
was deliberately centered on failures.’ 
Convinced of the validity of their theory 
of Honors, the directors wanted to avoid 
the dangers of a merely promotional 
rhetoric. They were concerned most 
with practical problems and difficulties 
of implementation. 


We can here only undertake to pro- 
vide a running narrative of issues raised 
and dilemmas aired. Many other issues 
and problems formulated beforehand? 
were disappointingly left untouched be- 
cause the other purpose of the confer- 
ence, the discussion of research and 
evaluation, became throughout a major 
focus of attention. Honors directors 
themselves have been the first to realize 
how much more they needed to know 
about the students and about the larger 
social and cultural context of programs 
in order to cope with the many inner 
subtleties of the Honors undertaking. 
They asked, “Are we going about this 
task in the best possible way? Are our 
objectives valid and described with suf- 
ficient precision? Do they penetrate into 
aesthetic, social, vocational and moral 
aims as well as the intellectual? To what 
degree can we accomplish what we have 
set out to do?” As one phrased it, “Is 
Honors firmly rooted or a tumbleweed? 
An annual or a perennial? And what of 
the fruit—hothouse and tender or field 
grown and hardy?” 


THE FACULTY 


A central problem aired was securing 
the fullest cooperation of the faculty in 
an expanding program. There were 
clearly varying degrees of success and 
failure. No program can be better than 
the faculty which sustains it. Spasmodic 
participation in it can be destructive. 
Persistent self-identification with it is 
paramount. Skill in recruitment and in 
the generation of incentives for dedica- 
tion of the best teachers is a major task 
of directors and Honors councils. The 
incentives are not solely a matter of 
budgeting. The latter is often no prob- 


1In addition to the presentations by J. W. Cohen and Robert B. MacLeod printed elsewhere in this issue, the open- 
ing session included statements by Stanley Idzerda, Robert E. Johnson, James H. Robertson, George R. Waggoner, 
Walter D. Weir and Dudley Wynn. Their comments arre incorporated in the remainder of this report. 
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lem at all, nor are teaching loads which 
are often now decreasing. 

The solution may primarily lie in cre- 
ating or sustaining a climate for the will 
to continued participation. As one con- 
feree put it, “We need new standards for 
the approach to Honors teaching to per- 
suade the faculty in Honors that they are 
respectable.” Another argued, “We need 
to combat a distorted self-image, enter- 
tained by some faculty men individually, 
and by some departments and profes- 
sional schools collectively, as to what 
constitutes their worth, satisfaction and 
prestige in academic life and status.” 
This transcends even the oft-cited ‘pub- 
lish or perish’ alternatives, or the deni- 
gration of undergraduate teaching and 
counseling. 

Some program directors complained 
particularly of failure to secure the pre- 
ferred faculty for  interdisciplinary 
courses, seminars, or colloquia. Involved 
in this problem is the emphasis of grad- 
uate school training and the organiza- 
tion of academic curricula into depart- 
ments along with the crystalized habits 
that go with it. Some difficulty in the 
proper utilization of faculty can of 
course be resolved by the resourceful 
direction which matches the variety of 
student needs at different stages to the 
variety of faculty styles and power, and 
manages to bring together in the range 
of Honors offerings the students and 
faculty best suited to each other. 

There is, also, the failure to secure the 
participation in the program of some im- 
portant departments which remain hos- 
tile and aloof, despite efforts to involve 
them all and keep them at an equivalent 
level of merit and rigor. Solutions range 
from administrative persuasion and pres- 
sure to a patient strategy which outwaits 
the reluctant. Eventually such depart- 
ments generate the will to cooperate and 


participate, if for no other reason than 
that they realize that the best students 
tend to gravitate toward those depart- 
ments that offer the best Honors oppor- 
tunities and that also furnish the most 
effective teaching in the interdepart- 
mental phases of the program. 

One spokesman for a newer program 
remarked that it had not as yet made a 
dent in replacing the lecture with the 
conference method. Such metamor- 
phoses take time, and there is growing 
evidence of success in this as programs 
mature. 


COUNSELING 


Since it is a key faculty task, the di- 
rectors placed great stress on the critical 
considerations involved in proper Hon- 
ors counseling. There was an underlying 
consciousness of frequent failure to do 
it well, of students’ frequent dissatisfac- 
tion. A full session was devoted to the 
problem. 


STATEMENT ON HONORS COUNSELING? 
James H. Robertson 

The observations I am about to make 
are based upon visits made several years 
ago to twenty institutions, including 
large state universities, small liberal arts 
colleges, and most of the Ivy League. 
With some notable exceptions, academic 
counseling was in a sad state of neglect 
or improvisation. In many institutions 
counseling was mentioned apologetical- 
ly. At some, the students got no coun- 
seling. Others hired full-time non-aca- 
demic people to answer questions; some 
turned over new freshmen directly to 
departmental representatives; and some 
left the whole job to the clerical staff in 
the registrar’s office. 

The institutions that are doing the 
best job of Honors counseling havé cer- 


3See also James H. Robertson, “Academic Advising in Colleges and Universities—Its Present State and Present Prob- 
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tain characteristics in common: 


1. HONORS COUNSELORS ARE SELECTED. 
Since not everybody makes a good 
counselor, any worthwhile program is 
built around people who are specifically 
selected for the job from the regular 
teaching ranks. In these institutions aca- 
demic advising is perceived as an exten- 
sion of good teaching, a conscious con- 
cern for the academic and educational 
questions most students have about their 
studies, such as the proper direction of 
their educational development and the 
practical value of their educational ob- 
jectives. The counselor's role is thus per- 
ceived as something more than answer- 
ing routine questions when asked. He 
is one who not only can answer the stu- 
dent’s questions concerning the “what” 
of his program, but the “why” of it also. 
Good counselors seize any opportunity 
to encourage students to think of the 
strategy of their educational program, 
not only of the tactics. Effective and 
sensitive counseling also enables stu- 
dents to get the maximum benefit out 
of their educational opportunities so 
that under-achieving, floundering, and 
intellectual malingering can be effective- 
ly reduced. 


2. COUNSELING IS A RECOGNIZED AND 
ORGANIZED FACULTY activiry. To be ef- 
fective, Honors counseling cannot be 
superimposed upon regular full-time 
teaching duties. If it is, a student feels 
the need to apologize for taking a pro- 
fessor’s time every time he comes to 
consult him, or he may hesitate about 
consulting him at all. 

Although there are many possible 
ways to provide visibility and adminis- 
trative support for counseling, we at 
Michigan have found that having a cen- 
tral office in which the counselors hold 
regular hours facilitates the contact be- 
tween student and adviser. It also allows 
ready access to student records and 


other information the adviser needs. 


3. ADVISERS HAVE POWER TO MAKE DE- 
cisions. They can waive requirements, 
make “off-beat” arrangements where 
necessary, and in general help the stu- 
dent shape his program in terms of his 
own needs and the available resources 
and facilities of the university. The main 
effort of each adviser and indeed of 
everyone associated with the student 
should be his growth toward wisdom 
and intellectual maturity. No common 
set of requirements can insure this, and 
therefore considerable flexibility and 
power to make custom built arrange- 
ments in Honors counseling is essential. 


4. ADVISERS ARE GIVEN DUE RECOGNI- 
TION AND REWARD. If in Honors we are 
selecting the very best students in our 
institution, then we can do no less than 
see to it that they get the very best of 
counseling. Indeed, for such students 
the importance of good counseling in- 
creases sharply and becomes a factor 
which can make all the difference in 
their development. 

Judging from our experience, the 
counseling relationship is successful 
when the counselors know that this is a 
function considered important by the 
university and when there is a feeling of 
mutual confidence between counselor 
and student, a confidence generated 
when the student recognizes that his 
counselor knows the institution, knows 
the program, and is concerned with his 
growth as an individual. 

Often I hear older faculty owls advise 
their younger colleagues: “Teach, if you 
must, but avoid counseling like the 
plague. Promotions and preferment don’t 
come to people who spend their time 
talking to students.” Yet a Michigan 
study shows that counselors moved up 
faster than non-counselors. Recognition 
can also take the form of reduction in 
teaching load, an extra stipend, and con- 
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sideration when class schedules are be- 
ing prepared. 


ADDITIONAL COMMENTS ON 
COUNSELING 


There are differences between coun- 
seling requirements in upperclass and in 
full four-year programs. The needs of 
the latter are most difficult to meet. 
There is also a difference between pro- 
grams with large numbers of specially 
designated faculty counselors, as at 
Michigan, and programs where the bur- 
den of the counseling is on one or a few 
persons, as at UCLA. But the major 
problem in all places is the selection and 
retention of good counselors. In spite of 
acknowledged deficiencies in this area, 
few institutions have a _ systematic 
screening or training program for Hon- 
ors counselors or adequate devices for 
the formal or informal exchange of 
counseling experience. Many do try to 
bring advisers together from time to 
time at lunch or at special meetings with 
the Honors director. This is facilitated 
when the Honors counselors are also 
members of the Honors council. 

Another difficult matter is the timing 
and manner of transition from the gen- 
eral to the departmental adviser. This 
is no problem where both phases of ad- 
vising interweave through the student’s 
Honors career. But relegation of a stu- 
dent too soon to a departmental adviser 
exclusively may deprive him of the 
benefits of the general program and 
deny him the needed opportunity fully 
to explore his best alternatives for a field 
of concentration; too long delay may 
handicap him in the selection of an ade- 
quate major program. Departments 
should, therefore, have early contact 
with obvious future majors. Ideally the 
Honors director and his staff will main- 
tain sufficiently close relations between 
departmental and general Honors so as 


to reinforce both and maintain the need- 
ed balance between them. 

This theme led to the airing of the 
problem of counselors out to proselyte 
among the freshmen and sophomores 
for their departments. If, however, it is 
made clear to advisers that they are be- 
ing asked to undertake a collegiate 
rather than a departmental role, there is 
generally little attempt made deliberate- 
ly to railroad a student into their own 
departments, Clearly, the subtle infec- 
tiousness inherent in any powerful and 
magnetic counselor-teacher cannot be 
avoided. It is inevitable in all teaching 
and learning. 

The real problem here, some conferees 
thought, is not that occasional proselyt- 
ing goes on, but that counselors are re- 
luctant to utilize the feedback they get 
on specific courses or teachers. Use of 
such knowledge need not be invidious. 
What is called for is that combination of 
campus wisdom, good taste, and crusty 
frankness which joins up with the stu- 
dents’ insights and their own grapevine 
to give the best results in each case. 

Voicing general dissatisfaction with so 
much attention given to counseling, one 
conferee expressed the fear that it could 
lead to excessive “babying” and super- 
fluous over-direction of Honors students. 
The best students, he said, can well be 
left to their own initiatives, given the 
challenge and opportunities created by 
the program. The appropriate answer 
here seemed to be that the rationale of 
Honors programs, being special attention 
to the ablest within a complex curricu- 
lum set for the general run of students, 
entails special counseling. However, the 
concern expressed helped to reempha- 
size the importance of judicious selection 
of counselors and of their proper orienta- 
tion to the special requirements of Hon- 
ors students. It also brought out the 
need to know more about what kind of 





students work best on their own or in 
concert with able confreres and which 
need constant guiding and prodding. 


SOME COUNSELING PRACTICES AIRED 

Throughout the discussions many ref- 
erences were made to effective counsel- 
ing practices which may have general 
applicability. At UCLA the associate 
dean calls together during their first 
term all “Honors at entrance” students 
(top high school graduates ) with similar 
interests. He invites a faculty member 
from the department concerned to talk 
with the students and explain the op- 
portunities in his field. As a result of the 
contacts made in this manner, depart- 
ments have extended their use of ad- 
vanced placement tests and set up Hon- 
ors sections. 

Honors freshmen at Washington State 
University indicate the field they prefer 
and are assigned an adviser in the field 
of their choice. A member of each de- 
partment is associated with the general 
advisory system and is on the Honors 
Council so that he can maintain liaison 
between advisers, the department, and 
the Honors Council, At the University 
of Oregon every freshman entering the 
Honors College has an hour interview 
with one of two part-time Honors coun- 
selors. All Honors counselors at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas are given a small sum 
to entertain their counselees. 

To promote closer relations among 
the Honors programs in the several 
schools of the University of Illinois, fac- 
ulty from several schools are brought 
into the central Honors counseling office 
with good effect. At Michigan State 
University emphasis in counseling is on 
broadening the range of experience the 
student will have in the University. To 
this end students are encouraged to take 
only the minimum requirements in their 


departments. A weekly Honors bulletin 
informs them of the varied academic 
and cultural fare offered on the campus. 

Honors offices now generally maintain 
a full dossier on each student as an ac- 
companiment to all Honors counseling. 
At the University of Colorado, experi- 
ence since 1982 indicates the importance 
of this. In addition to the usual personal 
data, high school record, test scores, 
awards and recognition, it generally in- 
cludes a list of all Honors courses taken 
and evaluations of the student’s per- 
formance in each of them; copies of let- 
ters of recommendation; a sample of 
written work; an up-to-date dean’s tran- 
script; and results of comprehensive, 
graduate record and final Honors exam- 
inations. 

If the dossiers of all students who 
graduate with Honors are kept on perm- 
anent file in the Honors office, this can 
be invaluable for supplying information 
and recommendations on students long 
after they have graduated, for following 
the subsequent careers of graduates, and 
for both current and longitudinal evalu- 
ation of programs. Graduates of Honors 
programs, when contact is maintained 
with them, provide the most valuable 
evidence on the effects of the program. 
They also become powerful allies in 
propagating the Honors idea. It is often 
primarily in the perspective of graduate 
work or of a chosen career that a student 
fully realizes the value of his under- 
graduate Honors experience. 


THE STUDENTS 


No ICSS conference has failed to pre- 
occupy itself with the problems of iden- 
tification and selection.* This one was no 
exception but it tended to concentrate 
on problems of dropout and retention 
of students, grading practices in general, 
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and permissiveness or rigidity in a pro- 
gram’s insistence on required averages. 

The highest drop-out figure mentioned 
was twenty-five percent. Some thought 
this figure a mark of failure; some others 
not at all. One program which selects at 
the end of the freshman year found that 
fifteen percent of those selected were 
unidentifiable as potential Honors stu- 
dents when they entered the university. 
All hoped for more precision in these 
and related matters. They asked for 
direction from research as to proper 
policies, procedures and criteria of selec- 
tion on the basis “of ability and motiva- 
tion.” “We need to know more,” was 
the refrain. 

The problem was raised of Honors 
students who, remaining grade-condi- 
tioned, still subordinate the Honors out- 
look to grades. An answer given was 
that, like so much else, this is a matter 
of time; that as a program grows in 
power to build its proper climate there 
is increasing realization that mere grade 
consciousness and resourcefulness is not 
enough. How permissive or rigid then 
should a program’s policy be about 
grade averages in dropping or retaining 
students? How avoid the extremes of 
diluting the program with mediocre 
grade performers or excluding from it 
all but those who meet rigidly high 
grade criteria? Either can distort a pro- 
gram. 

Another issue emerged when a direc- 
tor proposed that a primary criterion of 
the effectiveness of a program was the 
number of its students who went on to 
graduate school. This was challenged 
as leaving out a program’s equally valid 
concern for the student seeking a liberal 
education without a commitment to an 
advanced degree, and for “the superior 
tramp,” the non-conformist searcher who 
might be unconcerned about later aca- 
demic halos and none the worse for that. 
He could nevertheless be a gadfly and 
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a boon to the program—a feather in its 
cap. 

One could have wished that time per- 
mitted a more searching exploration of 
what goes on with the students in gen- 
eral Honors, in interdisciplinary courses 
and colloquia. The issues we describe, 
however, took priority. 


WOMEN IN HONORS 


At one point the issue of women in 
Honors generated a controversy. Women 
outscore men on all measures, but three 
times as many men go on to graduate 
school. One university found that if it 
selected women on an equal basis with 
men for its three-years Honors master’s 
program, it would not, because of the 
high drop-out among the women, end 
with its planned number of MA’s. It 
was therefore decided to follow a policy 
of selecting only men for the program. 
“Men remain longer and we get more 
out of them.” 

Elizabeth Paschal of the Ford Foun- 
dation, which has been supporting such 
master’s programs, objected to discrimi- 
nation against women on the basis of 
such data. She reminded the conference 
that two generations ago if a woman 
went to college she was already career 
oriented but that it is now easier both 
to go to college and to get married. It is 
not that women are substantially less in- 
terested in advanced work, but that their 
timing is different. Many women will 
want to go on in college after their chil- 
dren are raised or marital status other- 
wise ended. Honors programs should 
provide flexibility for women to permit 
different patterns of work. They might 
do much, moreover, to make the older 
able women feel more at home in the 
collegiate environment. Of course, this 
is precisely what an Honors program 
can and should do. 

Ralph Tyler said that he did not con- 





sider the actuarial problem particularly 
serious. As the proportion of women to 
men in the marrying age group goes up 
(as it will in the next few years), more 
women will be staying in college longer. 
The questions really needing investiga- 
tion are those about the attitudes and 
needs of intellectual women and wheth- 
er they require special educational pro- 
cedures. It may be that certain criteria 
of success in Honors ought to be differ- 
ent for men and women. How true is it 
that we seek to turn superior women 
into superior men? Do we know what 
coeducational classes do for men and 
for women and whether segregated or 
unsegregated classes are better?” 

Clearly the problem of women in 
Honors should be an intense concern for 
the Honors counseling staffs. As one 
conferee warned: “We make no sex dif- 
ferentiation in Honors (and I am dis- 
appointed in some of the results for 
women in Honors), but there are many 
agencies on a campus affecting women 
which do. Perhaps it takes an all-uni- 
versity program to handle this.” 


OBJECTIVES OF 
HONORS PROGRAMS 


The most general objectives of Hon- 
ors programs and the methods appropri- 
ate to them have been formulated again 
and again but, asked a director, have 
they been spelled out in specific enough 
terms for the different types, stages and 
aspects of programs? Since this confer- 
ence had evaluation as one of its funda- 
mental themes, he felt that it was in- 
cumbent on it to clarify the implications 
in practice of such recurring terms in 
statements of objectives as ‘excellence,’ 
‘originality, ‘creativity, ‘independence,’ 
‘research, ‘depth, ‘breadth, ‘commit- 


ment.’ Without such clarification within 
each discipline and between them or in 
each professional field, the terms remain 
abstract and rhetorical. 

The point was timely, though unfor- 
tunately it only emerged during the final 
session. The answer ought of course to 
be that an Honors faculty is chosen pre- 
cisely for its competence to discuss, 
clarify and apply the import of such con- 
ceptions for a program. 

Questions of ends, values and means 
were, however, not wholly neglected. 
“Have we not failed to provide an ade- 
quate philosophy of ends and values?” 
asked the director of one large all-uni- 
versity program. “We rather stress 
means. Freedom, flexibility and chal- 
lenge,” he said, “are means, not ends.” 
He had in mind, as ends, the content to 
be known, seminal works to be mastered 
quite apart from specific courses that 
will help in their mastery. He also asked 
how we can match in the humanities the 
wide range of undertakings available to 
Honors undergraduates in the social and 
natural sciences which involve research 
apprenticeship to a major scholar. “In 
our all-university program,” he added, 
“the humanities are barely holding their 
own. The humanists say that a student 
does not have the maturity for research 
till he is 55 years old.” 

A director of a large all-university pro- 
gram was troubled by the underlying 
pragmatism and materialism of our cul- 
ture. “We aim at an all-university pro- 
gram,” he said, “but what of the value 
pluralism both within and without our 
campuses? How develop some Honors 
consensus among students, faculties and 
the culture at large? How close the gap 
between ‘collegiate’ and ‘academic’ 
ends? It is hard to get a freshman or 
junior engineer to sacrifice a course in 


specific comparative and evaluative data on men and women in 


be devoted to this subject. See also Margaret Mead, “Gender in the Honors 
Program” THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (May 1961) 2. 
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advanced asphalt for one on the history 
of western Europe.” Another director of 
a still larger program averred, however, 
that agriculture, engineering and com- 
merce had led the way in his program 
in setting up colloquia for freshmen and 
sophomores. 

Even when we are clear about ends, 
do the students’ purposes match our 
own? Do they want what we want for 
them? Can and should we change their 
values, and if so in what directions? 

It is evident that while a relative (and 
precarious ) consensus on the values in- 
trinsic to liberal education is more 
readily manifested in arts and letters, 
the problem of such consensus is aggra- 
vated in the all-university program. But 
in this resides the great opportunity and 
challenge to Honors to help generate a 
community of outlook between the sci- 
ences, the social sciences, the human- 
ities, the technologies and professions, 
and to build a critique of the mere tech- 
nician in each of them. 


PERMANENCE OR TRANSIENCE 
OF PROGRAMS 

Two members of the opening panel 
raised points involving the import of our 
ICSS emphasis on the institutionalizing 
of Honors programs. “Are the programs 
transient or permanent?” asked one. 
His concern was clearly whether Hon- 
ors is here to stay or would sooner or 
later lose its vitality. Another expressed 
his disappointment that, after four or 
five years, his program still showed no 
signs of ‘phasing out’—gave no evidence 
that it could now be dispensed with. 
His implication seemed to be that a con- 
scious objective of a program should be 
its wider embodiment in the regular 
curriculum so that it needs no separate 
administrative apparatus. - 

Is this realistic? Oxford has only now 
after 160 years of a Pass-Honors ap- 
proach become exclusively Honors, It 


rather seems that we must expect to 
work at Honors year in and year out 
for a long foreseeable future. 


INCREASING VISIBILITY OF PROGRAMS 

The practical objective of giving pro- 
grams the utmost visibility on the cam- 
pus received amplification in a valuable 
suggestion from Dean George Wag- 
goner. “We have hitherto thought of 
visibility in terms of student and aca- 
demic faculty,” he said. “But we fail in 
not realizing that a whole sector of non- 
academic administration has great in- 
fluence on students. It comprises deans 
of men and women, directors of housing, 
headmasters of residence halls, directors 
of admissions, registrars, high school 
visitors, public relations staffs, alumni 
officials. There is a propensity in many 
state universities to fill these positions 
with people efficient enough but who do 
not grasp the real purpose of the univer- 
sity, its inner climate, and the import of 
Honors for it. It is important to have 
them on your side and to be interested, 
therefore, in who fills the vacancies that 
occur.” 


The picture that the students them- 
selves entertain of what the university 
is, the views of high school teachers, 
principals and guidance counselors and 
of the public at large are also important 
for the Honors programs. 

“The real problem,” continued Dean 
Waggoner, “is how to diffuse a better 
common view of what the university is 
in its essence. This can affect us more 
than anything else. The nature, quality 
and enthusiasm of the students in the 
Honors program can become over the 
state a major factor in creating such a 
deeper image of the university. The 
Honors program represents that image 
better than many others. Our task is to 
get this rightly understood by the uni- 
versity and its agencies.” 





RESEARCH ON HONORS 





During the last year, as has been evident in THE SUPERIOR STUDENT, 
the ICSS has been interested in the possible contribution of social scientists to 
research and evaluation of Honors programs. In July 1960 Professor Cohen 
conveyed this interest to Ralph W. Tyler, director, Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Sciences. In December 1960 Robert B. MacLeod met with Dr. 
Tyler's Committee for further discussion. This led to a visit to the ICSS offices 
in Boulder by Dr. Tyler, Francis H. Palmer of the SSRC staff, Theodore M. 
Newcomb of the University of Michigan, and Paul A. Heist of the Center for the 
Study of Higher Education at Berkeley. They explored with the ICSS staff the 
range of developments in Honors over the country and decided that further steps 
should be taken toward possible research on Honors by social scientists. The 
result was their participation in this conference. 

Dr. MacLeod introduced this research theme in the opening session of the 


conference. 


We Hope to Help 


AN OFFER FROM 
SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 





ROBERT B. MACLEOD 


You cannot have a movement like 
Honors that is not sustained by faith and 
enthusiasm. During the past few years 
we have been living pretty much in the 
evangelical phase of the movement. We 
have tried to present a good case for 
Honors but, without wanting to appear 
to be a “doubting Thomas,” our case 
would be stronger if we could demon- 
strate that we had tried to look at the 
whole Honors enterprise in a scientific 
way. 

Twenty or thirty years ago the social 
sciences did not have the techniques 
available for evaluation of anything as 
subtle as an Honors program, but since 


World War II there have been tremen- 
dous technical and theoretical develop- 
ments which can contribute greatly to 
what we are trying to do. No good 
social scientist would claim, however, 
that at present he has tools adequate 
for the solution of all of our problems; 
but he will insist that we are in danger 
of talking about the “emperor's new 
clothes” unless we take a critical look 
at what we are ourselves doing. 

One of the objectives of this confer- 
ence is to begin this critical self-exami- 
nation and to explore areas in which we 
might receive help from the social scien- 
tists. We hope to point some of our 
forthcoming discussion toward what can 
be done by research to illuminate and 
perhaps improve the kind of work we 
are doing in Honors. Even when deal- 
ing with completely theoretical issues 
we should never forget that arguments 
can occasionally be illuminated by facts. 
Those of us here who are social scien- 
tists will listen to your deliberations. 
We shall then try to identify the issues 
that may be worthy of research and see 
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if we can tell you how they can be 
studied. 

Before beginning, I think it will be 
useful to distinguish different operations 
which are sometimes all called “re- 
search.” 

There is, first, the sheer process of 
fact finding. This may involve merely 
the compilation of data in existing rec- 
ords or the conducting of a survey 
designed to establish some factual mat- 
ter. The results can often be presented 
in statistical form. 

Secondly, there are evaluation studies. 
These are designed to test the success 
in achieving specified objectives of 
particular educational devices, proce- 
dures, materials, methods or programs. 
The purpose in such studies is usually 
practical—to obtain a basis for sound 
decisions. Such evaluation studies can 
generally be carried on without exten- 
sive participation by trained researchers. 
We can, however, get some assistance 
from the social science experts—possibly 
some sort of guide lines or rules or hints 
as to how a local Honors program can 
build into its own structure the means 
of evaluation. 

There is, finally, the process to which 
I should like to restrict the term re- 
search. It is the search for principles 
which are generalizable beyond the in- 
dividual circumstances or situations in 
which they are discovered. The purpose 
of educational research is to obtain 
fundamental understanding of various 
aspects of the educational process, such 
as learning, motivation, or the nature of 
different types of talent. Research may 
at times include evaluation as a by- 
product and, hopefully, usually leads 
to results which are helpful to edu- 
cators; but its primary concern, as in all 
basic research, must be with the acquisi- 
tion of new knowledge. 

In conclusion, I want to quote two 


IProfessor Newcomb discussed this point more fully when he add d the 
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paragraphs from a letter written by 
Theodore Newcomb about the social 
scientists’ role in this conference: 


I think formulation of objectives of 
the needed research should begin 
with the conferees, not with the re- 
search consultants. We should, to 
begin with, take something like this 
stance: “We're working for you. You 
are our clients. What do you want to 
know? We'll try to help you answer 
your questions.” I’d be inclined more 
specifically to put this kind of ques- 
tion: “What do you believe is happen- 
ing to Honors students that does not 
happen to other students? What 
should be happening to them?” Then 
at a later stage we might put such 
questions as these: “Are there some 
hoped-for outcomes that depend 
upon certain conditions, not always 
or necessarily present, in Honors pro- 
grams? If so, can you specify the con- 
ditions and the outcomes?” 

I hope not to alarm those conferees 
whose basic objectives I’m very sure I 
accept, but whose misgivings (some- 
times a stronger word is appropriate ) 
about the impossibility or even the 
lethality of measuring outcomes I do 
not necessarily share. Modern tech- 
niques of various sorts make it possi- 
ble to obtain useful indices of in- 
tellectual outcomes in simple, natural 
ways that have a good deal of what 
we sometimes call “face validity.” In 
fact, I wouldn’t want to come out with 
research findings that were not charac- 
terized by a good deal of face validity 
—not as to plausibility or expected- 
ness of the findings but as to the 
procedures by which they are ob- 
tained.’ (Neither would I want to 
feel constrained to use only proce- 
dures that depend exclusively upon 
face validity.) My point here is sim- 
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ply that I’d want to be believed, when 
the findings are in, by the people who 
would presumably want to do some- 
thing about them. 


I think Dr. Newcomb has perfectly 
expressed the spirit with which the 
social scientists come here. We want to 
help do what you think will be useful 
and we want your understanding of 
what we are doing, so that when we are 


done we will be believed. 


Dr. Newcomb’s premonition about the 
misgivings which might be held by some 
of the conferees regarding social science 
research was amply borne out during the 
discussion which followed Dr. MacLeod’s 
address. Some statements reflected an 
underlying distrust of social science, 
particularly when it uses seemingly far- 
fetched questionnaires and enunciates 
generalizations about aspects of common 
experience, supported by evidence hav- 
ing little face validity to the layman. A 
typical expression of such skepticism was 
the following by Howard Quint: 


I happen to be one of those humanistic 
“subjectivists” who believes that the 
teaching and learning processes are es- 
sentially an art, not a science, and con- 
sequently not completely measurable. I 
like to think that there is some internal 
privacy about a person that cannot be 
plotted on a graph. We all know what 
is gained in the Honors approach by way 
of a greater sense of challenge, a broad- 
ening horizon of awareness, and the ne- 
cessity of going directly to the heart of a 
problem. It is often the only real op- 
portunity that the student gets to do 
something truly original and creative 
during his entire undergraduate career. 
Now just what more can be shown by 
tests and questionnaires I don’t know. 
What the social psychologists can help 


us with, I should agree, are tests and 
other instruments which will tell us 
which students ought to be taken into 
Honors. 

And as for what happens to Honors 
students after they leave the university, 
I do not think that a direct correlation 
can be made between their Honors work 
and their subsequent careers and 
achievements. If they make good, can 
we ascribe their success to their work in 
Honors? And if conversely, they do not 
—what then? Shall we say that Honors 
work was the reason for their failure? 
Naturally, bright students are picked for 
Honors, and if they turn out to be suc- 
cessful it comes in part from the fact 
that they were good to start with. Hon- 
ors work undoubtedly helped keep them 
that way, and that is what Honors work 
should do; but who is to say that they 
would not have done just as well without 
it? 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
AND HONORS PROGRAMS 
Possibilities for Research 





RALPH W. TYLER 


I am here as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Personality Development in Youth 
of the Social Science Research Council. 
This Committee has been concerned for 
several years with stimulating and as- 
sisting a variety of studies seeking in- 
formation about what happens to young 
people in college. It therefore was ap- 
propriate for us to talk with people from 
the ICSS. We understood from them 





that the problem you are concerned with 
is getting a more accurate, or at least a 
more objectively defined, picture of 
what Honors are doing and 
what kind of an evaluation of them can 
be made. 

What I want to do today is to tell you 
what the Committee’s basic interests are 
and then to give a brief, over-simplified 
historical account of the development of 
the effort of social scientists to study 
youth in schools and colleges. In con- 
clusion I will talk a bit about the pos- 
sible values of such studies to you. 

Following my remarks, Theodore New- 
comb and Paul Heist will give some con- 
crete illustrations. This should lead lat- 
er on to efforts to find out what questions 
you would like to have studied in con- 
nection with the further development 
and improvement of Honors programs. 


THE COMMITTEE’S RESEARCH ROLES 


The SSRC Committee on Personality 
Development in Youth was established 
in 1957 because of the belief of the 
leaders of the SSRC, who are social sci- 
entists in colleges and universities, that 
there was an opportunity to involve 
social scientists in studies of youth that 
would contribute to the general knowl- 
edge and understanding in the field of 
the social sciences—how human beings 
develop in social institutions, the factors 
that influence their development, and 
the like. The Committee’s first task was 
to decide how it might proceed, whether 
to conduct studies or, as it was finally de- 
cided, to stimulate and assist studies 
conducted by others. We began to learn 
about investigations already going on 
and found that there were fifty or more 
institutions in which some studies were 
under way. We then sought the advice 
of people doing these to find out what, 
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if anything, the Committee could do. 
We identified several roles, and I would 
like to illustrate those concretely. 

One was to bring people together with 
common interests in the study of the 
development of youth in college in order 
to provide opportunities for mutual 
learning about common problems and 
how these were being attacked. The 
most notable of such efforts was a con- 
ference of about seventy people held in 
Andover, Massachusetts, in March 1959.’ 

Part of the meeting was devoted to 
clarification of some common problems. 
These were largely either conceptual— 
for example: what are the factors that 
need to be considered in understanding 
youth, how can we build a conceptual 
model with which to examine such fac- 
tors—or methodological—for example: 
what instruments or means or modes of 
investigation are feasible and appropri- 
ate to carry on these inquiries? Both 
were discussed at some length and an 
agreement was reached for an exchange 
of instruments—questionnaires, inter- 
view schedules and other devices being 
used. 

The Committee decided as its second 
role that it would be helpful to devise 
some instruments or common modes of 
inquiry where there were special diffi- 
culties. We therefore supported several 
projects with this in mind. One of these 
is by a group working under Professor 
Newcomb’s direction, which has pro- 
duced a volume on peer groups in col- 
leges and universities, ie., on the stu- 
dents’ associates and associations and 
how these influence the development of 
young people. They explored means by 
which these peer groups may be appro- 
priately studied and described or, in 
some cases, how aspects of them could 
be measured more precisely.’ 


h Progress and Problems. Report of a 


Cc College Influences on Ge Suen SSRC, 1960. 
2T. M. Newcomb and E. K. Wilson, eds., The Study of College Peer Groups: Problems and Prospects for Research. 
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We also found that a number of per- 
sons were interested in the problem of 
getting better methods of measuring per- 
sonality factors. One group, under the 
leadership of George Stern, for instance, 
was interested in the “rigidity” of per- 
sonalities. Young people in colleges and 
universities may be characterized as more 
or less rigid, or more or less flexible in 
their outlook, in the way they perceive 
things, in their readiness to meet new 
problems. This project is developing 
ways for assessing personality rigidity. 
The devices they have constructed for 
getting a more precise way of describing, 
defining and measuring rigidity will soon 
be available. 

Another kind of activity the Commit- 
tee has supported is concerned with the 
follow-up of persons after they have 
finished college. As you know, the Vas- 
sar study under the direction of Nevitt 
Sanford has attempted to deal with 
alumni as well as students while they 
are in college. A study at Harvard, 
which was begun twenty-five years ago, 
is engaged in a follow-up of these young 
men who were then undergraduates of 
Harvard. The Adolescent Growth Study 
conducted by Jean MacFarlane, of the 
University of California, begun about 
thirty years ago, now has subjects in 
their forties. We are seeking to learn 


from these efforts and to pass on useful, 


advice to others who want to get a pic- 
ture of the more lasting results of the ex- 
periences of youth in colleges and uni- 
versities. To serve this purpose the Com- 
mittee supported a working conference 
in the summer of 1958 for interested re- 
search workers. 

As we learned about the ICSS and 
Honors programs, it seemed to us that 
we might be of some assistance in much 
the same way as we have been in con- 
nection with other studies. We do not 
see our function as ourselves conducting 


any kind of a national investigation of 
Honors programs, but we do see a pos- 
sibility that there would be persons in 
many institutions competent in making 
studies of the type we have assisted who 
would be interested in investigating 
Honors programs and, in fact, may al- 
ready be doing so. We would be able 
to help, we think, much as we have with 
the others, in stimulating such studies, 
in helping to bring people together to 
conduct them, in helping to find where 
the technical or intellectual problems 
lie, and in seeing whether any concerted 
attack on them would be useful. We 
would like to help in getting a better 
conceptualization or notion of what the 
terrain is that is to be dealt with, in de- 
veloping instrumentation for describing 
and measuring results and in devising 
modes of analyzing or comparing differ- 
ent kinds of Honors programs. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Next I want to take up the way in 
which efforts to make studies of this sort 
have been developing and to give you 
the grounds for our increasing confidence 
in some of these investigations in con- 
trast to earlier studies. Thinking back 
to the times of Benet, Terman and others 
at the turn of the century, we find that 
their initial efforts to study young people 
now seem naive, although no doubt they 
made an important contribution to the 
evolution of more adequate methods. 

These earlier studies were based on a 
very simple conceptual model involving 
only three major parts—the student, the 
college and the outcomes. The student 
was conceived primarily as a product of 
inheritance whose innate capacity could 
be measured by an intellectual or scho- 
lastic aptitude test, and the result ex- 
pressed as an I.Q. or a relative score. 
The college was viewed primarily in 
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terms of the content of the courses and 
the methods of instruction, while the out- 
comes or results were measured pretty 
largely by what the student remembered 
of the specific content of the courses. If 
you look at the first book on achievement 
testing in higher education published 
in 1923 by Wood of Columbia College, 
you will see that he was measuring pri- 
marily two things: the recall of informa- 
tion presented in the textbooks or lec- 
tures, and some of the subject skills like 
reading or mathematics or use of a for- 
eign language. 

Since that time investigations have 
shown increasing sophistication. We now 
recognize the complexity of the factors 
relevant in any study of individuals in 
society. Concepts and methods for de- 
scribing, categorizing, and measuring 
whatever is appropriate have become 
much more complex, too. I want to 
mention several ways in which this has 
occurred. First, the social sciences are 
much more conscious now of the com- 
plexity and difficulty of really getting 
comprehensiveness and precision in de- 
scription. At the same time we see that 
if we are going to get understandings of 
the complex social world we must lean 
on more than one discipline. Progress 
has been made in obtaining more careful 
observations by clarifying what we are 
looking for and defining more clearly the 
aspects that will be observed and re- 
ported. 

Second, we now take account of an 
increasing range of factors. No longer 
does a study look at the student as 
though he had only one dimension—his 
intelligence—and even that factor is now 
séen to include more than verbal and 
quantitative components. There are ef- 
forts to get at problem solving abilities, 
flexibility of attack on problems, and a 
number of things of that sort. 

We are also more sophisticated now 
in the way we deal with achievement. 


We now talk of the kinds of changes that 
take place in students, and these are now 
seen to include not only what is achieved 
that the faculty specifically tried to help 
them achieve, such as the understand- 
ing of certain mathematical concepts, or 
the ability to read easily, or to under- 
stand some foreign language, but also 
other kinds of outcomes and changes in 
such things as interests, attitudes and 
values, the lines of career direction, ap- 
preciation of artistic work, etc. We 
are trying more adequately to describe 
or measure the kinds of changes in stu- 
dents that become part of their reper- 
toire, the ways in which they look at 
themselves and deal with the world. 

We have recognized in addition that 
the student can be defined in terms of 
the things that he brings to college. We 
can look at the kind of high school group 
he came from, the parental traditions 
and home background which have some 
influence upon the sort of person he is, 
and the way he perceives his environ- 
ment. The whole‘range of things about 
his past experience can be summarized 
and used, 

Then there are also all the non-intel- 
lective or personality factors—feelings, 
attitudes, values, habits, interests, ap- 
preciations. As T. R. McConnell has 
shown, the difference between students’ 
successes in different kinds of curricula 
is greatly influenced by their values. Aes- 
thetic values, for example, have an im- 
portance in effective scientific work, 
something not often recognized. 

But perhaps the most important 
change is the recognition that the stu- 
dent is a dynamic entity, that he does not 
come to college just to be operated on 
by the faculty. He comes with purposes, 
drives of his own. We can better under- 
stand him if we think of how he uses the 
faculty and the college environment 
rather than just how they affect him. 
This dynamic quality of the student him- 





self must be taken into account if we are 
to understand why, for example, some 
things seem to work with some students 
and not with others, although they all 
appear to be very similar. 

The college environment, too, is now 
viewed in a more complex manner. We 
are getting at such things as the general 
ecology of the college—what it stands 
for, how students perceive it, what they 
perceive as the expectations that the col- 
lege has of them. We have some very 
interesting data on the selection that 
students make of colleges, particularly 
in terms of what they perceive the col- 
lege’s expectations to be. If a boy is 
deeply interested, we will say, in social 
activities, he may not choose a college (if 
he has a choice in the matter) that he 
perceives as being primarily interested 
in academic achievement. We have 


learned how to describe and define the 
college environment in some detail, in- 
cluding the way in which it is perceived 


by the students. We have also learned 
how to describe some of the more per- 
sonal influences on the individual in 
college. For example, Nevitt Sanford in 
the Vassar study has shown the import- 
ance of those individuals, identified some 
thirty years ago as the “significant oth- 
ers.” There are attractive personalities 
in every environment, including the col- 
lege, whom individuals seek to emulate 
in various ways. The influence of these 
people upon the formation of values and 
attitudes is important. For this reason, 
current investigations seek to describe 
or measure such things as the range of 
personalities available for contact by the 
student. This is a variable on which col- 
leges differ greatly. There are some in 
which the range of faculty personalities 
close enough to the student so that he 
feels he can identify with them is very 
great, and others in which the faculty 
are at such a distance that the student 
finds few that he can identify with and 


tends to identify only with other stu- 
dents. It seems likely that these differ- 
ences have different effects on the grow- 
ing up of students both intellectually and 
emotionally. 

To sum up my second topic, social 
scientists now try to explore all possible 
relevant variables and do not shy away 
from complexity. We are alert to the 
criticism which must continually be met 
that in our eagerness to get a simple 
measure we may be missing really im- 
portant aspects. We now know that it is 
not usually the simplest measure which 
is best but the one which gives us under- 
standing of how factors are interrelated. 
This requires more complex measures 
and experiments. As a result, the means 
of describing, categorizing or measuring 
have become more sophisticated. There 
has been a conscious effort to devise 
means appropriate to each purpose, rath- 
er than to employ simple existing tools. 

This suggests one more way in which 
studies have been changing. In the early 
days when empirical evidence was very 
limited, most investigations focussed on 
the collection of data regardless of how 
the data were related to whatever really 
needed to be understood. This was a 
counter-action against the tendency to 
develop a theory with much attention to 
its elegance, consistency and adequacy 
but without having any relevant empir- 
ical evidence. 

We now instead try to conceptualize 
experience and observation. Data collec- 
tion is controlled by theory and theory 
is modified by data. One value of this 
process of conceptualization is that we 
not only identify more fully the various 
factors involved but we are able to view 
them as interactive or transactive. Thus 
in research on colleges we recognize 
that the student is dynamic and is trying 
to accomplish something in his own 
life, and that the faculty is likewise 
dynamic and has purposes not always 
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the same as those of the students. The 
interaction of the two forces produces 
effects which must themselves be stud- 
ied. This makes the study of colleges 
more complex than had previously been 
recognized and it makes social scientists 
hesitant about saying that they can an- 
swer practical questions. 


APPLICATIONS TO HONORS 


Even though social science investiga- 
tions of Honors programs will not answer 
your questions in any final way, these 
studies can be of value in dealing with 
your own practical problems. Take, for 
example, some of those that were raised 
earlier in your deliberations. 

On the problem of identification of 
students for Honors programs, empirical 
studies aided by some sort of conceptual- 
ization will not directly answer the ques- 
tions: what students should be selected 
and how should they be identified? It 
is possible, however, to find out more 
about the characteristics of the students 
that you are attracting. How do the 
students that go into the Honors program 
in a given institution differ from those 
that do not go in—differ not only in the 
characteristics that were used for selec- 
tion but in other characteristics that so- 
cial scientists think may have some im- 
portance in determining what kind of 
people they are and what they want and 
do? Very often the selection of one per- 
son or one type of person for certain 
obvious reasons carries with it other 
characteristics that were not originally 
thought of. 

We can also ask questions about the 
method of identification itself. What 
does it do? How does it affect students? 
Are there characteristics which you hope 
to identify which don’t turn up? Can 
we find out why they don’t? Empirical 
studies will help you to understand bet- 
ter the effectiveness of your identification 
procedures. 


Another problem important to Honors 
is that of retention of students. The effort 
to understand this requires some knowl- 
edge of how the student perceives what 
he is doing, what his own goals are, how 
these are related, and whether he feels 
the experiences he has had were reward- 
ing or not. What satisfactions did he 
get? Was his behavior in the Honors 
program reenforced outside it, so that 
his experience became satisfying and re- 
warding, or was there a conflict between 
behavior expected in the program and 
that expected by his peers and other 
associates? 

With respect to evaluation of out- 
comes, we can ask about such things as 
what the students learn from the pro- 
gram, what kinds of intellectual, emotion- 
al and action patterns develop and how 
these compare with those of persons who 
are not in such programs. These can 
certainly be studied and should be help- 
ful in throwing further light on the effects 
of programs. 

The evaluation of methods, of course, 
is more difficult. It is easier to say that 
students have acquired certain character- 
istics—have developed more understand- 
ing, are better problem solvers, have 
wider interests in reading, have chosen 
certain types of careers, modified their 
career patterns, stayed in college longer 
—than it is to see how such outcomes 
are related to the methods used. This 
depends a good deal upon the possibil- 
ities of comparisons of variant and in- 
variant outcomes, which are not so easi- 
ly attained. But in cases where there are 
a good many students to work with, 
comparisons not only within the institu- 
tion but with other institutions suggest 
some leads for possible identification of 
successful and unsuccessful methods. Or, 
what is more likely to be the case, ap- 
propriate methods for different kinds of 
students could at least be illuminated by 
such studies, 





We want to encourage social scientists 
to take the time and effort to work on 
problems of this sort. If we are to do so, 
we must be able to point out to them 
the value of these studies, not only in 
helping you with your practical prob: 
lems, but in getting more adequate grist 
for their own ultimate objectives—to 
understand society and how it operates 
in relation to the individual. This of 
course is the interest of the SSRC Com- 
mittee, for we are an arm of organized 
social scientists. And I think we can 
convince them, for Honors programs are 
obviously a great arena for study. A 
considerable portion of our population 
is in college at an age when a good many 
things happen to the individual. It is 
therefore a good place to study the de- 
veloping individual in a social context. 
Honors programs add one more active 
dimension to that context and are, if we 
can use a term sometimes offensive to 
college people, “interventions” in the 
“natural” college experience. The col- 
lege environment normally produces cer- 
tain kinds of reactions. When there is 
some intervention or change from the 
usual pattern, new effects are produced 
which can be used for comparative 
studies. 

We will attempt to enlist good social 
scientists in your institutions to help in 
making studies of your programs if you 
think this is worth doing. We will do it 
because it is going to be valuable in 
building a more adequate social science 
or series of social sciences as well as 
because we hope to be of help to you 
in your practical problems. 

After Theodore Newcomb and Paul 
Heist have illustrated some of the partic- 
ular studies they are involved in, I will 
seek to get from you the kind of ques- 
tions you would like to have studied 
and the kinds of information you think 
would be useful. We will take this list 
and try to translate it as best we can 


into researchable problems and then dis- 
cuss possible next steps. 


Social Science Research 


AN EXPLANATION 
OF METHODS 





THEODORE M. NEWCOMB 


I assume that we are all concerned 
with questions like this: how do stu- 
dents, and Honors students in particular, 
change? Why and how do we want stu- 
dents to change? How do we think they 
should change? We can ask these same 
questions a little more specifically, re- 
phrasing them something like this: What 
kinds of students change in what ways? 
What conditions are responsible for the 
particular kinds of changes and in 
what ways do they change particular 
student$? 

If these are our questions, when do 
they become researchable? The general 
answer is, whenever the inquiries can 
be systematic, communicable, and com- 
parable. The next question, one particu- 
larly appropriate in a group like this, is, 
to what degree can you trust the re- 
search findings? I want to speak to this 
for a moment. 

Our confidence must come primarily 
from trust in the procedures used to 
arrive at the findings. You always must 
rely ultimately on your own judgments, 
although these can be checked against 
those of others. There is no magic in 
any measure or research procedure. 
Sooner or later it has to be tested against 
common sense. 

With regard to research on Honors 
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programs, I think I’d say that any re- 
search results we come up with will be 
impressive only insofar as they impress 
people who are active in Honors pro- 
grams, who participate actively in de- 
fining the objectives of studies, and who 
take a careful look at the means by 
which the data are gathered and inter- 
preted. There will be nothing esoteric, 
hidden or mysterious in our work. Re- 
search procedures will generally be 
used that have a great deal of “face 
validity.” They will depend upon 
straightforward answers to straightfor- 
ward questions, with their meaning and 
the ways in which they are to be inter- 
preted clear to anybody. As a result, I 
don’t think there will be any question 
about trustworthiness. 

There are occasions, however, when 
other procedures having little or no face 
validity will have to be used. Their 
validity derives from two other sources. 
In some cases, somebody has a theory, 
notion or point of view which he thinks 
should produce a certain kind of result. 
On the basis of guts, faith and hard 
work he develops a measure, puts it to 
the test, and eventually checks it against 
common sense judgments. The other 
source is sheer empiricism. I have a col- 
league at Michigan who has thrown 
together I don’t how many thousands 
of items which have been culled over 
the years from many more thousands. 
He pays no attention to the content of 
these items at all. He only cares if a 
yes answer to an item is associated with 
over- or under-achievement in the col- 
lege. One of these items, for example, is 
“Do you prefer raw or cooked carrots?” 
There is no theory back of this at all. 
He only knows that if he combines this 
with hundreds of other items equally 
denuded of any theoretical content they 
produce statistically significant results. 
In the long run we are going to have to 
depend both on procedures which have 
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a good deal of face validity and on those 
which don’t seem to have any at all. 

This leads me incidentally to say a 
word about a term that we use over and 
over again—the term “measure.” The fact 
is that we tend to use the word a little 
loosely, meaning some reasonably objec- 
tive index of something. We don’t neces- 
sarily require something finely cali- 
brated, but rather some index that is 
communicable so that findings from one 
setting can be compared with those from 
another. 


Dr. Newcomb then discussed several 
studies which illustrate various proce- 
dures and, incidentally, cast doubt on 
some cherished notions. One study con- 
sidered the value of interviews either for 
the assessment of personality or for the 
prediction of future performance. “We 
have pretty clear evidence,” he con- 
cluded, “that for these purposes certain 
kinds of tests are better than interviews.” 

Another study discussed was one de- 
signed to determine the effect on aca- 
demic outcome of different degrees of 
student-faculty contact. The results 
showed that in spite of differences which 
ranged from none to six or more hours of 
contact per week, no group was consist- 
ently different from any other, accord- 
ing to several kinds of assessments of 
outcomes. This study, however, neglect- 
ed the influence of students on each 
other. 

Dr. Newcomb continued: 


One reason why I have been lately so 
much interested in college peer groups 
is that I think there is pretty good rea- 
son to conclude that colleges which pro- 
duce effective intellectual development 
on the part of a large number of their 
students somehow arrange things so that 
students in their own informal groups 
outside their classrooms carry on and 
continue what goes on in the classroom. 





I don’t think faculty contact is unim- 
portant, but I think its importance de- 
pends on a lot of other things in the col- 
lege. Therefore, I am not in the least 
surprised that the study I just referred 
to came out as it did. 


There followed a brief description of 
two of Dr. Newcomb’s current studies: 
a follow-up of his study done at Ben- 
nington College twenty-five years ago 
and a study of students in the College 
of Literature, Science and the Arts at 
the University of Michigan. Referring to 
the latter he said: 


We are going to study all 8,000 stu- 
dents in some respects, using measures 
of personality characteristics that have 
been developed at the Center for the 
Study of Higher Education at Berkeley, 
among others. There will also be more 
intensive study of certain panels which 
will be selected from various groups. 
Our principal concern in this study is 
with the individual’s background, experi- 
ence and personality which have to do 
with his subsequent intellectual develop- 
ment. 

We want to find out what kind of 
students come to Michigan, as com- 
pared with those who never applied 
and those who apply and are not ac- 
cepted. We want to discover the kind 
of changes that typically go on in our 
students between the freshman and the 
senior year. But we won't know from 
information obtained from _ students 
alone which of the changes occur be- 
cause they are in college, which occur 
because they are in a particular college, 
which because they happen to be living 
in a certain period of time in the history 
of the world, and which because they 
are between eighteen and twenty-two 


years of age. To get comparative data 
we will have to study a national sample 
of youth of the same age. 

An important part of our investigation 
will be comparative studies of Honors 
and non-Honors students. 

In conclusion, I want to say that 
almost all of the social scientists I have 
met in connection with my recent activi- 
ties completely share the principal ob- 
jectives that you people have in your 
Honors programs. I think they share 
exactly the same kind of hopes as to 
intellectual development that you peo- 
ple do, although they tend not to be 
interested solely in Honors students. If 
there is anything I look forward to in 
the next few years as I carry out these 
activities and watch other people doing 
them, it is the development on quite a 
number of American campuses of teams 
consisting of integrated working groups 
of Honors educators and social scientists. 
I think teams like this can do a lot, and 
I think there are going to be several of 
them active in the next few years. 


CURRENT RESEARCH 
ON PERSONALITY 





PAUL A. HEIST 


Following Dr. Newcomb’s presenta- 
tion, Paul Heist spoke about use of non- 
intellective measurements in selecting 
students for Honors. As a brief illustra- 
tion he discussed how the results on a 
single personality inventory, the Allport- 
Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values,’ could 


1This instrument is an inventory of six values or interest areas: theoretical, economic, aesthetic, social, political, 
and religious. It lends itself to a brief administration and the results permit inferences about some of the 
Ss. 


directional motivations of individua 


A wealth of comparative data is available on numerous student groups, and 
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be used to differentiate among students 
of varying orientations. He compared 
two student “types” at one college. Both 
types were highly and equally intelligent 
but had significantly different profiles 
on the Study of Values. One group with 
high scores on both the theoretical and 
aesthetic dimensions performed actively 
and well in upperclass seminars, while 
the group lower on these dimensions and 
with higher scores on the economic and 
religious scales did significantly less well. 

Incidentally, Dr. Heist observed that 
studies at the Berkeley Center for the 
Study of Higher Education have shown 
that next to intelligence, religion was one 
of the most important factors in differ- 
entiating among students with varying 
degrees of scholarly interests and of di- 
verse intellectual vitality. Another im- 
portant variable was sex, ially from 
the standpoint of “successful” intellectual 
activity over time. 

The diversity of student “types” (dif- 
fering in values, outlooks, degrees of mo- 
tivation) and the wide variations in the 
response of different students to the same 
environment make it important in any 
studies of college education to determine 
what kinds of students we are dealing 
with and how they influence each other. 
Are certain “mixes” of personality types 
more productive of desirable results than 
others? Under what circumstances and 
with what concentration of different stu- 
dents are the institutional objectives 
achieved for the majority? It is only a 
myth that we achieve our vaunted ob- 


the scores serve as a real aid in 
Fragen RT 


jectives for most; possibly this could be 
radically improved. Since some students 
seem to be much more receptive than 
others to learning (at least in the “norm- 
al” college environment), we should also 
know more about what types change 
and under what conditions. 

Heist’s illustrations of the ways in 
which personality tests differentiate 
among students of equal ability but wide- 
ly varying motivation and performance 
aroused considerable interest in the pos- 
sible use of such non-intellectual meas- 
urement in selection for Honors pro- 
grams. Caution, however, was urged in 
such use until more theoretical under- 
standing and empirical knowledge of 
the role of personality in intellectual 
performance is available. At the Berk- 
eley Center the research projects utilize 
personality data primarily for analytical 
and descriptive purposes. Prediction of 
student performance is not a major goal, 
at least from the standpoint of grade- 
point achievement, and the latter is only 
one additional means for checking hy- 
potheses. There is, nonetheless, no reason 
why devices useful in research cannot, 
when properly used, be of practical value 
in the selection of students for Honors 
programs. The Berkeley Center urges, in 
fact, that such tests be employed on an 
experimental basis. Provided he is not 
expected to produce panaceas, selection 
is an area, together with evaluation of 
learning and change, where the social 
scientist can make a direct contribution 
to the needs of Honors programs. 
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Proposal for Research on Honors 





RALPH W. TYLER 


1. Directors should let me know whether they would like to have some social 
scientists on their campuses conduct studies of Honors students, and whether 
they would be willing to cooperate in the planning and conduct of such 
studies, 

Those who would like to do so should suggest persons on their campuses, 

if they know them, whom they would like to see involved in such studies. 

I shall circulate the SSRC Committee listing the institutions where such 

studies are desired asking for additional nominations of social scientists 

on those campuses who are believed to be competent and interested in this 
type of research. 

Our committee will then be in correspondence with social scientists nom- 

inated from these two sources, inviting those who are strongly interested to 

attend a planning conference. 

At the planning conference, we would hope to aid individuals in preparing 

project plans for their own campus. These plans would involve so far as 

feasible collection of the following data: 

a. Data on the students in the Honors program and a sample of students 
not in the program with regard to intellectual abilities, vocational in- 
terests, values, personality flexibility, and other characteristics assessed 
by the Omnibus Personality Inventory and the Stern Flexibility Scales.’ 
Data on the college environment and the expectations perceived by 
the students through the use of the College Characteristics Index and 
new devices developed under the sponsorship of the SSRC Committee. 
Data on peer group membership and influences by use of the devices 
developed by Newcomb and his associates. 

Data on the Honors program itself in terms of “climate,” that is, atti- 
tudes of Honors students, their perception of the “press” of the program, 
their peer associations and the influences in the Honors group. 

Data on changes in students by two or more assessments on intellectual 
commitment, on skills and habits of inquiry, and on other abilities, in- 
terests, attitudes and the like which the program seeks to develop. 
Objective descriptions of selection procedures, program procedures, 
how conditions of effective learning are met, etc. 


After the first round of planning and data collection, the SSRC Committee 
would hope to bring together directors and social scientists involved in the sev- 
eral universities for a conference to review the first phase of the research and to 
identify problems such as need for instruments or concepts or methods of analysis, 
and try to help meet these needs. This review would recur periodically. 


1The instruments mentioned here are not the only ones which can be used. Each researcher has his own 
preferences and will have wide freedom to follow them. 
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DISCUSSION OF DR. TYLER’S PROPOSAL 


There was a general consensus that 
this proposal offered a sound program 
for further exploration. In the subse- 
quent discussion lingering doubts and 
some practical problems of implementa- 
tion were raised. 

One conferee wondered whether the 
research would be premature. Important 
studies, he noted, are being conducted 
by psychologists, bu: we do not yet have 
sufficient understanding in the basic 
areas of learning and behavior on which 
to base a study of something as com- 
plex as an Honors program. Until we 
have a solid foundation of theoretical 
knowledge, it would only be raising ex- 
pectations doomed to disappointment to 
say that studies both useful and of 
theoretical value can be conducted at 
this time. If the results are disappointing 
or, even worse, misleading—finding no 
difference where in fact a difference is 
known to exist—they may do more harm 
than good; if premature, they will not 
have the support of some leading re- 
searchers and might even alienate them 
from Honors programs. 

Another speaker, noting the expense of 
even a limited research program, asked 
whether there would be any value in a 
partial effort. In reply Dr. Tyler said: 

Some knowledge is always useful. 
It is valuable to do what you can. As 
to the financial support, I have talked 
with John Gardner about this. We 
agreed that, while it was easy in the 
thirties to set up national studies, our 
best hope now, because there are so 
many calls on social scientists, is to 
find individuals who are already in- 
terested in doing this kind of research 
and get them to design their own 
projects. The Carnegie Corporation 
might support six to twelve studies. 
The SSRC purpose is to find such per- 


sons and then encourage and support 
them. The rewards would be in their 
own intellectual life. The departments 
of those who do this research will, of 
course, vary from institution to in- 
stitution, but most will be found in 
sociology, psychology, anthropology 
or education. An effort should be 
made to get several perspectives on 
programs. 

One conferee felt that there should 
be some way of conceiving the relation- 
ship between the researchers and the 
Honors administration so that the latter 
has a say in determining the adequacy 
of the studies undertaken. This is not to 
say that someone outside of the social 
sciences should make the decisions on his 
own, but he should be able to check his 
dissatisfaction with some outside experts 
and be able to act if necessary. How 
this would be done would have to be 
worked out at the local level, since this 
undertaking is not planned as a single 
project but as a coordinated series of 
locally organized and locally conducted 
studies. 

It is anticipated, of course, that the 
results of each separate study will be 
sufficiently generalizable so as to have 
relevance beyond the program under 
study and that comparative data will 
illuminate the common achievement and 
the significant differences among the 
various types of Honors approach. 


FOLLOW-UP OF THE PROPOSAL 


Immediately after the Conference a 
number of programs not represented 
there were notified of Dr. Tyler’s pro- 
posal and also invited to participate if 
they desired. At this writing thirty-seven 
institutions have responded. In view of 
this extensive interest, the proposed 
planning conference will be discussed by 
the SSRC Committee at a meeting in 
late October. 





RECOMMENDATIONS 





on the Future of ICSS Functions 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEE REPORT 


Since the Carnegie grant to the ICSS 
ends July 31, 1962, a committee of the 
conferees under the chairmanship of Eli 
Sobel was asked to examine the question 
of the possible need for continuation of 
any of the functions in which the ICSS 
has been engaged and, if needed, under 
what auspices they might be carried on. 
Their recommendations, presented by 
the chairman, were the following: 


As many as possible of the present 
functions of ICSS should be maintained, 
with such modifications as may be 
deemed necessary. The publication of 
the newsletter should certainly be con- 
tinued, on a subscription or membership 
basis if necessary. In addition, since 
institutions which participate in and 
benefit from ICSS services should be 
willing to support something like ICSS, 
it is recommended that they be asked to 
provide financial support for a central 
organization. : 

However, it is also recommended that 
ICSS and its Executive Committee ex- 
plore possible affiliation with some large 
national organization such as the Office 
of Education or the National Education 
Association. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE REPORT 


The ICSS Executive Committee took 
this matter up in a series of meetings 
during and after the conference. Its 
recommendations can be formulated as 


follows: 


1. Seek the means to maintain and 
expand essential services of the ICSS for 
a period of five years. (An independent 
ICSS was considered important. The 
alternative of its absorption by one of 
the established national educational as- 
sociations was seen as possibly pre- 
mature; that of its becoming an or- 
ganization of Honors programs or of 


_their directors was rejected as too limited 


and constrictive. ) 


2. Continue ICSS visits to campuses 
when they are requested. Members of 
the Staff, the Executive Committee, or 
other experienced Honors people should 
also represent the ICSS at local, state, 
or regional Honors meetings and at 
meetings of learned societies and other 
conferences important for and relevant 
to its work. 


3. Change the newsletter from a 
monthly to a quarterly. Its main appeal 
should rest on carefully prepared arti- 


1While the Executive Committee made its recommendations in terms of an independent ICSS, they intended them 
to be read as a summary of the tasks required irrespective of the agency performing them. 
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cles, longer than the present ones, deal- 
ing more profoundly than has hitherto 
been possible with educational philoso- 
phy and practice centered about the idea 
of excellence. 


4. Continue the clearing house func- 
tion with perhaps a mimeographed 
monthly bulletin in addition to the 
quarterly. 


5. Encourage an active effort for the 
improvement of Honors administration, 
teaching and counseling. For this pur- 
pose, funds should be secured to enable 
key Honors personnel to visit successful 
going programs. 

6. Deepen ICSS services to embrace 
fundamental problems of content and of 
curricular improvements in Honors in 
each major area and professional field, 
especially Education, Business, Engi- 
neering and Medicine. In this connec- 
tion, a fund may be needed to support 
selected special efforts in curricular in- 
novation and experimentation in Honors 
programs. The ICSS should also sys- 
tematize its contact with the learned 
societies, particularly to encourage spe- 
cial panels on Honors at their annual 
national meetings, and make available to 
them information on Honors experience 
in the various disciplines. This would 
require some travel by the Staff, Execu- 
tive Committee, or others. The possi- 
bility of special national consulting com- 
mittees for various major problems of 
Honors curricula should also be con- 


sidered. 


7. Set up a research fund to sub- 
sidize small-scale local evaluation studies 
in sums of $500 to $1,000. In conjunc- 


tion with this, a published brochure on 
such evaluation should be prepared. 


8. Proceed at once to plan a con- 
ference on Honors and Education. This 
should be for selected schools and col- 
leges of education and teachers colleges. 
It should consider the needs of Honors 
programs in such institutions as well as 
other implications of Honors programs 
for educational theory and practice, the 
improvement of teaching, curricular 
planning and liaison with high schools 
and with graduate schools. This would 
be directly relevant to college Honors 
programs since their success depends 
considerably on the quality of teaching 
in high schools, and this in turn depends 
on the kind of teachers prepared by the 
schools of education. 


9. Encourage more systematic liaison 
between Honors programs and graduate 
schools. Emphasize the demonstrable 
role of Honors programs in the recruit- 
ment of highly qualified graduate stu- 
dents and college teachers and the need 
for graduate schools to produce college 
teachers who will be more at home in 
interdisciplinary aspects of Honors teach- 
ing—a notable special need. 


The Committee analyzed the possi- 
bility of support of the ICSS through 
annual contributions in the form of mem- 
berships or subsidy by institutions 
needing and benefiting from its services. 
It also asked the director to explore 
the possibility of foundation support, or 
the assumption of ICSS functions by 
other agencies. Explorations are in prog- 
ress and a report will be made as soon 
as anything conclusive is determined. 





Foundations and Honors 





A CONFERENCE SESSION REPORT 


At a special evening session the con- 
ferees had an opportunity to hear the 
views of representatives of two founda- 
tions and the federal government. The 
gist of their comments follows. 


Frederick Jackson, Executive Asso- 
ciate, the Carnegie Corporation: The 
Corporation is deeply concerned with 
the better use of our human resources. 
Our interest in curricular experimenta- 
tion is reflected not only in the help we 
have given in the recent past to Honors 
programs, but also in our support for 
experiments like those now going on at 
Wesleyan University (the New College 
Plan),’ in non-western studies, in an 
overseas Honors program (Michigan and 
Wisconsin ),” and in summer programs 
abroad (Oberlin). We help those pro- 
grams which we hope will become pace 
setters. 

We recognize, too, the importance of 
educational research. For example, a 
study at Harvard showed that the great- 
est change in students was brought about 
by contact with professors, but that there 
was not enough of it and it was too late. 
The result is the Freshman Seminar 
Program.® 

Elizabeth Paschal, Secretary, The 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion: The Fund supports projects on a 
smaller scale and of a more experimental 
nature than does the Ford Foundation as 
such. Our interest in seeing abler stu- 
dents move ahead is reflected in support 


of early admissions and advanced stand- 
ing programs, and particularly now in 
encouragement of three-year Master's 
programs.‘ Not enough good ideas, how- 
ever, are emerging in curricular reform 
and in teaching students to learn how to 
learn. 

Lewis N. Pino, Program Director, 
Undergraduate Science Education, Na- 
tional Science Foundation: The NSF is 
an independent government agency un- 
der the aegis of the President of the 
United States and the National Science 
Board. It now disposes of a budget of 
265 million dollars. It has supported 
programs for education in science and 
mathematics and has recently added a 
parallel interest in the social sciences.° 

Our undergraduate programs are 
based on the belief that college students 
of high quality benefit from close asso- 
ciation with research scholars and that 
more opportunities for such association 
need to be provided. We are, in other 
words, trying to discourage mere “teach- 
ing situations” in favor of “learning situ- 
ations” involving more independence. 
The latter is a particularly new thing for 
mathematics. 

We do not, however, limit our interest 
to pure research or to individual in- 
dependent study projects, but extend it 
to group approaches and to any activi- 
ties in which creative work is being done. 
In all these matters we are looking for 
ideas. Honors programs seem to be in 
an excellent position to help the NSF° 


1See “Interdisciplinary Colleges at Wesleyan,” THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (May 1961) 6. 

2A report on this program will appear in the next newsletter. 

3See “Freshman Seminar Program at Harvard,” THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (December 1959) 19. 

4See — and the lipprovement of Teaching — Ford Grant Program,” THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (May 


1961) 16. 
‘See THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (April 1961) 31. 
6See the NSF request for assistance, below, p. 32. 
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and to take advantage of its programs. 

Later in the conference Mr. Pino 
pointed out that the NSF can be of al- 
most immediate help to Honors pro- 
grams. It can supply data (coded on 
IBM cards) on some four thousand stu- 
dents in undergraduate research projects, 
many of whom are probably qualified for 
Honors. The data would also be useful 
for comparative purposes in any research 
done on Honors. In fact, discussions at 
this conference suggest the possibility of 
undergraduate research participation 


projects in connection with research 
undertaken on Honors programs. Pro- 
grams can also receive help in identify- 


ing potential Honors students from high 
school teachers who have been partici- 
pants in summer or academic-year insti- 
tutes which are supported by NSF. 


J. Boyer Jarvis, Special Assistant to 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education: 1 
want to convey Commissioner McMur- 
rin’s concern over the national failure to 
elicit the best efforts of students and 
faculty and his determination to use all 
the resources provided by Congress to 
help improve the quality of education. 
The objectives of Honors programs have 
the full support of the Office of Educa- 
tion. 





CONFEREES 

Adams, Marjorie, Director, Honors Program 
(English), Kansas State University 

Aron, Harry, Chairman, California State Col- 
leges Clearing House on Honors and Chair- 
man, Honors Program Committee (Psychology), 
Sacramento State College 

Banner, William A., Coordinator of Honors 
Program (Philosophy), Howard University 
Baskerville, Barnet, Director of Honors 
(Speech), University of Washington 

Cameron, E. A., ICSS Executive Committee, 
Professor of Mathematics, University of North 
Carolina 

Chapman, Warner O., Chairman, University 
Honors Committee (Government), Indiana Uni- 
versity 

Cohen, Joseph W., Director, ICSS, Professor of 
Philosophy, University of Colorado 

Dawson, Raymond H., Faculty Council on 
Honors (Political Science), University of North 
Carolina 

Duhamel, P. Albert, Director, Office of Special 
Programs (English), Boston College 

Dunlap, Rhodes, Director of Honors (English), 
University of Iowa 

Ellis, Robert A., Professor of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Oregon 

Hacker, Sidney, Chairman, Honors Council 
(Mathematics), Washington State University 


Hantz, Harold D., Coordinator of Honors 
(Philosophy), University of Arkansas 
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Heist, Paul A., Center for the Study of Higher 
Education and member, SSRC Committee on 
Personality Development in Youth 

Idzerda, Stanley J., Director, Honors College 
(History), Michigan State University 

Jackson, Frederick, Executive Associate, Car- 
negie Corporation 

Jarvis, J. Boyer, Special Assistant to the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education 

Johnson, Robert E., ICSS Executive Committee, 
Director, University Honors Programs (Physi- 
ology), University of Illinois 

Koplin, H. T., Director, Honors College (Eco- 
nomics), University of Oregon 

Kurland, Norman D., Associate Director, ICSS 
(History) 

Lewis, Naphtali, Coordinator, College Honors 
Program (Classics and World Literature), 
Brooklyn College 

MacLeod, Robert B., ICSS Executive Commit- 
tee, Professor of Psychology, Cornell 
Newcomb, Theodore M., Professor of Psycholo- 
gy, University of Michigan, and member, SSRC 
Committee on Personality Development in 
Youth 

Paschal, Elizabeth, Secretary, The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education 


Pino, Lewis N., Program Director, Undergrad- 
uate Science Education, National Science 
Foundation 

Quint, Howard H., ICSS Executive Committee, 
Professor of History, University of Massachu- 
setts 





Robertson, James H., ICSS Executive Commit- 
tee, Associate Dean, College of Literature, Sci- 
ence and the Arts (English), University of 
Michigan 

Shrell, Darwin H., Coordinator of College Hon- 
ors Program (English), Louisiana State Univer- 
sity 

Silber, John R., Director, Junior Fellows Pro- 
gram and Acting Director, Plan II (Philosophy), 
University of Texas 

Sobel, Eli, Associate Dean, College of Letters 
and Science (Germanic Languages), University 
of California, Los Angeles 

Tyler, Ralph W., Director, Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences and Chair- 
man, SSRC Committee on Personality Develop- 
ment in Youth 


Waggoner, George R., ICSS Executive Com- 
mittee, Dean, College of Liberal Arts and Sci- 
ences (English), University of Kansas 

Weir, Walter D., ICSS Executive Committee, 
Director of Honors (Philosophy), University of 
Colorado 

Wicker, E. R., Chairman, Honors Committee 
(Economics), Indiana University 

Worner, Lloyd E., representing College Com- 
mittee on Outstanding Students and Dean 
(History), Colorado College 

Wynn, Dudley, ICSS Executive Committee, Di- 
rector, General Honors Program (English), Uni- 
versity of New Mexico 

ICSS STAFF 

Joanne C. Garland, Coordinator of Information 
Linnie W. Schafer, Secretary 





NOTICES 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 

Due to considerations of space, this 
regular feature of the newsletter has 
had to be postponed until the next 
issue. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Please notify the ICSS of any 
change of address. 


DEPARTMENTAL HONORS—ICSS SURVEY 
Request for Information 

During the summer the ICSS sent 
out requests for information on depart- 
mental Honors to Honors directors who 
were asked to forward them to appro- 
priate faculty. - Although many useful 
replies have been received, more res- 
ponses would increase the value of the 
survey. We therefore urge all those 
who are now responsible for depart- 
mental Honors to send us information 
on their programs. We should like to 
have as much of the following informa- 
tion as possible: 

1. Description of the Honors op- 
portunities provided for departmental 
majors, with some details on special 
Honors offerings—courses, seminars, 





colloquia—and on Honors counseling, 
and how they differ from non-Honors 
offerings and counseling. 

2. Approximate number and per- 
centage of departmental majors doing 
Honors work (classified by class and 
sex if possible). 

3. Description of Honors opportu- 
nities, if any, provided by the depart- 
ment for Honors non-majors in both 
lower and upper divisions. 

4. \f there are underclass Honors 
opportunities available, how do they 
affect the departmental program? 

5. Account of the nature and ex- 
tent of departmental participation, if 
any, in interdisciplinary Honors offer- 
ings. 

6. Effect of Honors, insofar as it 
can be assessed, on the subsequent 
careers of graduates. What effect 
does Honors have on decisions to go on 
to graduate school? on securing gradu- 
ate awards? on going into teaching? 


We should appreciate any other 
relevant comments as well as previous- 
ly prepared statements or catalogue 
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descriptions which contain some of the 
requested information. 


AN N.S.F. REQUEST* 

The National Science Foundation 
has requested the ICSS to supply it 
with a list of scientists who are knowl- 
edgeable about and working in Honors 
programs in science and an indica- 
tion of the dollar needs to further 
Honors efforts in the sciences. 

We have asked Honors directors to 


ommendations for inclusion in our 
report. 


WOMEN IN HONORS— 
Responses to Margaret Mead 


We have received a number of in- 
teresting responses to Margaret 
Mead’s article, ‘‘“Gender in the Honors 
Program,”’ which appeared in the May 
newsletter. We plan to publish some 
of them in a future newsletter and 
would welcome additional comments 


on it as well as on the general topic of 
women in Honors. 


help us satisfy this request, but would 
welcome from anyone the names of 
appropriate scientists, suggestions on 


Honors in science, and budgetary rec- EDUCATION INDEX 


Beginning with this issue, THE 
SUPERIOR STUDENT will be indexed 
in the Education Index. 


*See the conference statement by Lewis N. Pino, 
above, page 29, and the note on the NSF - rpion 
in THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (April 1961) 31 


HONORS AND THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The American Medical Association is concerned, as are other professional as- 
sociations, about the supply of qualified applicants for professional schools. With the 
increase in population, the growing demand for specialists, and a rapidly expanding 
science and technology, many additional students of high quality must be attracted 
to the professions. As an expression of its particular concern with this problem, the 
AMA has, upon recommendation of a special study committee, appointed Dr. Lyman 
Smith as director of what is currently designated an Honors, Scholarship and Loan 
Program. He is now exploring the possible role of the AMA in on-going or new Hon- 
ors opportunities for students considering a career in or currently studying medicine. 
In this connection Dr. Smith recently visited the ICSS office to learn more about 
the present range of Honors programs and the degree to which they actually serve 
such students. He would also welcome from Honors directors and faculty informa- 
tion on present activities, formal and informal, for these students, and ideas on ap- 
propriate programs to enrich their education. Descriptive materials and suggestions 
should be sent to Dr. Smith at the American Medical Association, 535 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 





the a 


tee: E. A. Cameron, N. Carolina; 
J. H. Franklin, Brooklyn; R. E. Johnson, Illinois; R. B. 
MacLeod, Cornell; M. Mead, American Museum, 
N.Y.C.3 H. H. ot, Massachusetts; J. H. Robertson, 
Michigan; E. . Strong, California; C. G. Taylor, 
Louisiana State; G. R. Waggoner, Kansas; W. D. 
Weir, Colorado; D. Wynn, New Mexico. 
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